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it. We were beginning to live. I did not know
what the skipper would think of it, so I did not
cheer. Sometimes the sea did this for me,
making a loud applause as it leaped over the prow.
The trawler was a good ship ; you could feel that.
She was as easy and buoyant as a thoroughbred.
She would take a wave in a stride. I liked her
start of surprise when she met a wave of
unexpected speed and strength, and then leaped
at it, and threw it, white and shouting, all around
us. It was that part of a first voyage when you
feel you were meant to be a navigator. To stand
at the end of the bridge, rolling out over the cata-
racts roaring below, and to swing back, and out
again, watching the ship's head decline into a
hollow of the seas, and then to clutch the saddle
as she reared with a sudden twist and swing above
the horizon, and in such a vast and illuminated
theatre, was to awake to a new virtue in life. We
were alone there. There were only comets of
smoke on the bright wall of the sky, of steamers
out of sight.

At sunset we made Smith's Knoll Light, and
dropped the land. The cluster of stars astera,
which was a fleet of Yarmouth herring boats at